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SITUATION VACANT 
PROPAGANDA OFFICER 
The Labour Party invite applica- 
tions for the post of Propaganda 
Officer. 
rising by annual increments of 
£25 to £500. 


tion can be obtained from the 


Salary £450 per annum, 


Forms of Applica- 


National Agent’s Department, 
The Labour Party, ‘Transport 
House, Smith Square, London, 
S.W.1, and must be returned not 


later than 1st March, 1947. 
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Revised Prices Including Postage. 


SINGLE Copy 5d. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 5/-. 


6 copies monthly 1/9 per month 
12 a 7 3/3 ” 
24 ” ” 6/- ” 


Standing orders should be 
placed for at least six months. 
Cash should accompany all 
orders and be addressed to:— 
THE LABOUR PARTY, 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT, 
TRANSPORT House, 
SMITH SQUARE, 
Lonpon, S.W.1 


TO GUARD AGAINST LOSS— 
Cheques and Postal Orders should 
be made payable to the Labour 
Party and crossed ‘“& Co.’ 
Treasury Notes or Cash must be 
sent by registered post. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE WEST 
D.L.P. 
Applications are invited for the post of 
FULL-TIME AGENT. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with National 
Agreement. Forms of application can 
be obtained from Alderman J. CHAP- 
MAN, 121, FARNDALE ROAD, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 4, to 
whom they must be returned not later 
than 1st MARCH, 1947. 


ASSISTANT ORGANISER 


The London Co-operative Society Lt? 
Political Committee have a vacancy for an 
Assistant Political Organiser. Applications 
are invited from qualified persons, of either 
sex, for the position. Applicants must 
have had previous experience as a Political 
Organiser, be able to take charge of elec- 
ticns, and have knowledge of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement and .Party. Salary: £355 per 
annum. Apply, stating age, qualifications, 

H experience, etc., with two references, not 
later than. MONDAY, 17th FEBRUARY, 
1947, to:— 


‘Assistant Organiser,” 
L.C.S. Political Committee, 
Pioneer House, 348,Gray’sInnRd., 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Let us help you in your 
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Membership 


New trends in the “weight” of Party membership throughout the country are 
making their appearance. The article by A. L. Williams in this issue, which 
makes a realistic appraisal of the whole membership position, will repay careful 


study. 


Who would have believed a few years ago that the Home and Southern Counties 
would have become out “top” area for membership? Yet that is the position 
to-day. Against that must be placed the not-so-pleasant fact that some of the old 
Labour strongholds are falling behind in the membership race. This changing 
face of Party membership has implications for us all, and we hope to examine 
some of them in subsequent issues. 

Meantime one question might be posed. Who will work out a technique for 
restoring life and vigour to the local Party, which, although it may have a Labour 
M.P. and even an all-Labour council, is but a shadow in the organising sense? 
What must be the new incentives for such a Partyr ‘There’s a big problem here 


which requires the closest attention of us all. 


Number 300 


Next month’s issue of this journal will be No. 300—that means our Silver 
Jubilee number. We hope to celebrate it with one or two special articles. 

Readers who might like to contribute something in “Jubilee” vein—an 
interesting reminiscence or a useful comparison between the old days and the new 
—are cordially invited to do so. 

Send your contributions to the Editor, at Transport House, to reach him before 


February 15th. 
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“‘Low-membership parties, some of them in Labour strongholds, are shirking 
their responsibilities to the Movement and electorally they are vulnerable. 


What’s Behind The Membership 


Figures 
By A. L. WILLIAMS, Assistant National Agent 


The highest figure of individual mem- 
bership of the Labour Party in pre-war 
days was reached in 1937, when 447,150 
members were enrolled. 

As the result of war-time conditions, 
in 1942, individual membership fell to 
the low level of 218,783. There was a 
steady improvement during the next 
two years and then in the year of 
Labour’s great electoral victories, mem- 
bership was 487,046—a record. 


As a means of consolidating the 
ground won in 1945 and of preparing 
for the inevitable counter-attack by our 
political enemies, last year the party 
launched a membership campaign. 

By the end of 1946 well over 800,000 
cards had been issued. After allowing 
for the return of unused cards, it is 
certain that last year will have seen the 
most rapid increase of individual mem- 
bership in the history of the party. The 
net gain during 1945 and 1946 will be 
more than 500,000, a figure greater than 
the total individual membership before 
the war. 

Divisional Labour Parties may dis- 
cover whether or not they have made a 
reasonable contribution to this member- 
ship growth by comparing their own 
orders for cards with the average for the 
country as a whole, which in 1946 was 
1,347 for each constituency. Many 
constituencies, of course, are below the 
average and many are above, as political 
conditions vary considerably. 

Surprising though it may seem, the 
parties with the highest average of mem- 
bership are those in the Home and 
Southern counties, where the average 
for 84 divisions is 1,922. The Eastern 
counties follow very closely with an 
average of 1,759 members. Even the 
“truly rural’? South-Western counties 
have an average of 1,370 members for 
43 divisions. 

The old strongholds of Labour activity 
do not show up so well, though Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire are third in the 
national list, having an average of 1,624 
for 79 divisions. 

Scotland has an average of 797 (70 


divisions) ; London 966 (60 divisions) ; 
the Northern counties 1,038 (30 divi- 
sions) ; Yorkshire 1,071 (51 divisions) ; 
West Midlands 1,298 (52 divisions) ; 
Wales 1,300 (37 divisions), and East 
Midlands 1,328 (38 divisions). 

London’s position is the result of the 
special difficulties of the war period and 
with the return of more normal condi- 
tions an improvement in membership 
can be expected. 

Generally, however, the position of 
parties in the big towns and cities 1s far 
from good. 

One cause probably is the division of 
responsibility between the borough 
party and the constituency parties : what 
is anybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. Another cause is the distracting 
influences which are absent in the smaller 
towns and country districts. 


Parties that Shirk 


Whatever the causes, there are no 
unsurmountable obstacles. to large 
membership in the big divided boroughs 
as several parties have demonstrated. 

Strong Labour representation in 
Parliament and on Local Government 
bodies is not always an indication of 
good organisation. In fact there are 
parties in every area which have almost 
100 per cent. representation, but, which 
are content to take 240 cards, the 
minimum allowed by rule. 

Frequently it is argued that these 
parties do not need mass membership in 
view of their past electoral successes. 
That is a very narrow view, and not a 
very sound one either. 

Such parties are shirking their financial 
responsibilities to the movement nationally 
and electorally they are particularly 
vulnerable, as many found in 1931. More- 
over, they cannot be helping to create the 
solid public opinion needed to back the 
Government's programme of fundamental 
social change. 2 

The membership target for 1947 
should be the obvious one of a million 
members. To achieve this it is only 
necessary to raise the average divisional 
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party membership by a little less than 
350 to approximately 1,700, a figure 
already exceeded by the Home and 
Southern and the Eastern Counties’ 
parties. 


Parties already having large member- 
ships may find it difficult to recruit 350 
new members during the year, since 
with big memberships there are always 
wide leakages to be made up. There is a 
point beyond which it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to add to an already 
substantial membership and some of the 
big figure membership parties may have 
reached this point. 


In any case, it would be healthier for 
the party if the existing differences in 


the numerical size of constituency 
organisations were evened out. 

Consequently, in order to achieve the 
goal of one million members it is necessary 
for a special effort to be made in the big 
towns and the industrial areas where the 
Labour vote justifies the belief that 
recruitment is a relatively easy task tf 
tackled with energy. 

A million individual members means 
that one of every twelve who voted 
Labour in the General Election would 
be enrolled in the party. With such a 
membership it would be possible to 
staff the election machine properly and 
to guarantee that we should hold our 
own when the next General Election 
comes. 


SPRING CONTESTS AHEAD 


some Election *“‘Musts” 
By HAROLD CROFT 


Many parties in county areas will be 
contesting elections during next month 
for District Councils where one-third of 
the Councillors retire each year. 

It is to be expected that these elections 
like those of the November borough 
elections will be strenuously contested. 
The opposition, chagrined and morose 
over the countrywide solidarity and 
success of Labour nationally and locally, 
will use to the full whatever reserves of 
publicity and organisation they can 
command. 

They will no doubt hoist the old and 
familiar device, “‘No politics in Local 
Elections.”” They will prate about 
“Removal of Restrictions,’ ‘“Efficiency 
with Economy,” and ‘““The Good of the 
Ratepayers.”’ But no local parties will 
today be intimidated by the stale cry of 
“No politics.”” Every candidate will go 
forward in confidence and fight all out 
on the challenging policy of Labour. 
The clear cut and definite advocacy of 
Labour’s policy will appeal to and con- 
firm electoral supporters in their hope 
and belief that local Labour means 
business and means to get on with it. 

Some notes on legal procedure for the 
guidance of agents and candidates will 
be found on the back pages of this issue 
and a general outline of the management 
of the campaign can be noted in the 
introductory pages of “Conduct of 
Local Elections,” but it is necessary to 
remember that elections must be planned 


beforehand for success. and must be 
organised for success. Key workers must 
be appointed and instructed as to their 
duties. Committee Rooms must be 
booked and arranged in advance. 
Canvass material should be prepared. 
Halls should be booked for meetings. 
The Election Addresses should be put. 
in hand early and distributed in reason- 
able time before polling day. 

Registers for the area should be 
obtained from the Agent or Secretary of 
the Constituency party, who should 
already have got eight free copies of the 
October, 1946, register. Local candi- 
dates have no claim for free copies from 
the Registration Officer. 


Canvassing 


There are two matters that require 
special notice : 

Make sure of nomination by having 
two or more nomination papers pre-: 
pared and thoroughly checked by the 
register. Some candidates in recent 
elections lost nomination by delivering: 
one paper only and this was found to be 
invalid through a slight fault. Do not 
leave delivery of the nomination paper 
to the last hour as various unexpected 
hindrances have on occasion defeated 
anticipation that everything would 
happen all right. 

The supreme essential in the organi- 
sation of the election is a canvass. As a 
preliminary, hold a workers’ meeting 
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and take care to talk to the workers in a 
way to remove their fears of the ordeal 
which new and younger members natur- 
ally feel. Make the business appear 
simple—suggest they go in groups and 
call at doors in pairs. Let them feel that 
in paying these visits to electors they are 
acting as representatives of the candi- 
date and creating a sense of fellowship 
between supporters in the electorate and 
the party, and, what is more, are inspir- 
ing a feeling that Labour is active and 
on the move for success. 

Tell them that it is easy for one of the 
pair to hand in a leaflet and to give a 
salutation with a hope that the voter 
may give his or her support to John 
Straight, the Labour candidate. Those 
responsible for getting a canvass going 
should realise that the workers will of 
themselves gain confidence once they 
get on with the job—so don’t paralyse 
the nerves of workers by talking too 
heavily and technically about the job. 


Keep it simple. The canvassing of today 
is not an arguing for and soliciting of 
votes, it is a visiting of the electors to 
find where the Labour supporters are 
domiciled. The calls inspire these sup- 
porters and make them feel Labour is 
alive. The information gained makes 
possible the necessary polling day 
organisation of fetching up known 
supporters so that every possible vote is 
garnered for the Labour candidate. 


The canvass is the basis for achieving 
success. Work to a plan. Make an esti- 
mate as to the size of the vote that you 
feel would ensure a win. Make some 
figure for your target of ‘“‘canvass 
favourables” to be obtained. Keep your 
canvass going until the target is achieved. 


On polling day you then have the 
chance of massing up the voting until 
your estimate number is_ assured. 
Experienced electioneers know that this 
is the best way of organising for victory, 


Running an R.D.C. Campaign 
By L. G. SIMS, Agent, Windsor D.L.P. 


Rural District Council elections are at 
last taking their rightful place amongst 
the activities of our Party. Last year saw 
the first real attempt to wrest from the 
Tories this hitherto privileged position. 
Our successes, whilst not great, did 
provide valuable experience upon which 
to base our present campaign. 

R.D.C. elections are held on the first 
Monday in April. When this falls on 
Easter Monday (as it does this year), the 
last Monday in March is generally fixed. 
This can be altered by the County 
Council, so I urge all Parties to make 
early enquiry as to the date fixed. 


The Approach 


It would be a mistake to approach 
R.D. elections in the same way as one 
would a Municipal Election campaign. 
There are many factors to be taken into 
account and a clear. understanding of 
them is necessary from the start. In the 
first place the personnel of the Party has 
ito be assessed and its ability to carry out 
ithe campaign determined. Next elimi- 
mate all matters that would impede the 
\procuring of vital information—that of 
those willing to vote Labour. 

Our election Committee has been set 
up to consider this and to start on draw- 


ing up the canvass lists. One great dis- 
advantage our country comrades have 
to overcome is the Alphabetical Register 
—a difficulty Boroughs never experi- 
ence. The scattered nature of the area 
cuts down the amount of canvassing 
that can be undertaken each evening. 
Another factor is the reticence of the 
elector to give his views. A ‘bread and 
butter’? chat is far more effective than 
high politics. The very environment of 
these people has made them less responsive 
to electioneering. In many cases they have 
never participated in such elections before. 


Canvassing 


The Election Committee’s first job 
was to consider just how much could 
be undertaken. We took as a guide the 
percentage poll last year (34 per’cent. of 
the 4,163 electorate) and settled that 
1,200 ‘Fors’ were necessary. We 
elicited from our T.U.s the members in 
our area and a special approach is being 
made to them, but these are limited in 
numbers. It may interest readers to 
know that the area to which I refer is 
Sunninghill—one of the richest districts 
in the country. In such an area we have 
little or no industry, most of the people 
being employed in some way on the 
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large estates, in nurseries, or in jobbing 
of some kind or other. This calls for 
especial consideration being given to the 
choice of candidates and we have made 
it a rule that the only work undertaken 
by the candidates shall be that of can- 
vassing. 

Propaganda 

Our propaganda is to be concentrated 
on a pertinent and short Election 
Address and Poll Card. We are con- 
sidering an Election Address with per- 
forated Poll Card attached so as to save 
expense and time—a necessary item in 
small Parties. I prefer a separate Poll 
Card if at all possible. Window bills (not 
too large) and plenty of “‘stickers’’ com- 
plete the bill. 

We have enlisted the services of our 
newly-affiliated Trade Union—the 
Ascot Branch of the U.P.W.—to assist 
us in sorting out the Election Addresses 
and Poll Cards for delivery and also in 
compiling the canvass lists. I suggest 
that where this is not possible the ex- 
penditure of a few shillings on a post- 
man is well worth while. 

We are placing little importance on 
public meetings as we feel the expenditure 
involved and the response obtained is 
definitely not worth it. Furthermore, the 
time taken up by Party members could 
be more profitably employed. We have 
arranged through Head Office to hold an 
Agricultural Conference in the area to 


which every farmer and farm-worker 
and others interested in the land have been 
invited. Our Divisional loud-speaker will 
be used during the week-ends and on 
Polling Day, but experience has shown 
that its use in the evening after dark is 
detrimental. 

Polling Day 

We are not letting arrangements for 
Polling Day wait until the campaign is 
well under way. We realise that such a 
campaign as ours entails the maximum 
of efficiency on that day. Lists are being 
prepared of those willing to give an hour 
or so at the Polling Station as it is not 
reasonable to expect lengthy spells to be 
undertaken. The Committee staff are 
chosen and are getting to know their 
job. The question of refreshments has 
also been considered as we have 
appealed to the two Borough Parties 
in the Division to come in and assist 
and a welcome cup of tea and a 
sandwich makes all the difference. 

The two Borough Parties have been 
asked to send in canvassers as well, over 
the week-ends, as this would provide an 
excellent training for new canvassers along- 
side the more experienced ones. We are 
convinced that the interchange of canvas- 
sers between Boroughs and the Country- 
side can be of the greatest benefit to both, 
not only in respect of the election cam- 
paign, but in welding together our comrades 
in the Movement. 


London District and By-Elections 


By R. STANTON, General Secretary, National Union of 
Labour Organisers and Election Agents 


Increased interest in the Union is 
being maintained and meetings recently 
held in the Districts supply evidence of 
a desire and determination to make the 
organisation function effectively. 

Yorkshire District, if damped by the 
weather, was not damped in its support 
of the steps recently taken by the Union 
Executive, either in regard to specific 
matters which had arisen, or on the 
question of the new conditions of service 
now the basis of our Charter. 


A Specialist Team 

London, too, gave another indication 
of its enthusiasm for the Union at its 
January meeting. The main item of 
interest there was the consideration of 
the position in regard to by-elections, 
and areview of the pre-war memorandum 


which the District prepared and sub- 
mitted to the National Executive of the 
Party. 

Final discussion was postponed to the 
next meeting after most of the time had 
been taken in discussion of a clause 
proposing the setting up of a specialist 
by-election team. Notwithstanding ad- 
verse opinion expressed in various 
quarters, there was general support for 
this proposal, especially in view of the 
experiences of London members in post- 
war Parliamentary by-elections. Some 
doubt about the proposal was due to a 
misunderstanding of its application. 
One very important fear was that the 
appointment of a team would rob the 
constituency Agent of by-election ex- 
perience. This fear was dispelled when 
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on behalf of the Executive it was made 
clear that even with a team as advocated, 
there would still be a need and probably 
a greater need for the assistance of 
constituency Agents. 


Union Social Development 

Some interesting developments are 
likely as a result of this meeting, which 
gave a welcome to the suggestion for 
developing the social side of the Union, 
one idea being the organising of a week- 
end school. 

Personally, I hope that all Districts 
will give some attention to making greater 
provision for our Social needs. Why 
cannot we, who have to organise so many 
such efforts for Party members, organise 
them for ourselves ? 

Professional Workers’ Conference 

At Annual Conferences we are fre- 
quently asked the value of our affiliation 
with the National Federation of Pro- 
fessional Workers, and those who have 
represented the Union on this body 
have always been able to give a con- 
vincing reply. 

Now, however, there will be an 
opportunity for some of our members to 
themselves have a direct and first-hand 
account of the work of the Federation. 
Two Conferences will be held, one at 
Birmingham on February 22nd, and the 


second at Manchester on March 2oth, 
where the work of the Federation will be 
explained by leading members of its 
Executive. 

Union members able and desirous of 
attending these Conferences should 
communicate with me, when J shall be 
glad to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 


May I remind you once again that 
material benefits which we derive from 
our affiliation are facilities for specialist, 
dental, ophthalmic and other treatment 
at special rates, and it applies also to 
dependants. Application for such service 
should be made in the first instance to 
me at 85 Larkshall Road, Chingford, 
E.4. 
The Union Executive at its meeting 
in January completed a heavy Agenda 
in record time. Satisfactory replies were 
noted to our representations to the 
Party on the question of Electoral Re- 
form, and Head Office appointments. 
The Union attitude in regard to the 
observance of the normal procedure to 
be observed when making Agency 
appointments was strongly re-affirmed. 

It was unanimously agreed to confer 
Life Membership of the Union on the 
General Secretary on his resignation as a 
Party Agent. 


Editing A Labour Paper 


By D. RHYDDERCH, Editor, ‘“‘Town Crier’’, Birmingham 


The Editor of one of Labour’s brightest and best local journals reveals some trade secrets. 


What special points must be taken 
into consideration in running a success- 
ful local paper ? Today people, because 
of the wide circulation of national 
papers of high journalistic standards, are 
more difficult to please. 

Local papers in the past have been 
dubbed the “local rag,’”’ while the title 
“Parish Magazine” rarely fails to pro- 
voke a smile of derision. For any Labour 
paper, failure to note these prejudices 
would be fatal. Hence the first com- 
mandment of the journalistic decalogue, 
“Thou shalt not be dull,’’ must never be 
lost sight of. 


Don’t be Pompous 


A successful conversationalist never 
appears to domineer the listener, and a 


successful paper does likewise with the 
readers People shun the long dreary 
talker, and will not tolerate the infliction 
of long dreary articles. They resent the 
pontifical approach; tire of being 
preached to, and sharply avoid the 
paper which constantly adopts a snivel- 
ling tone. 

Bernard Shaw, writing upon journal- 
ism, summed it up in, ‘‘What people 
cannot endure is the pompous oracle— 
the needless oration, the twaddler’s 
platitudes, and the ranter’s tirade.” 

‘Too many amateurs, upon which the 
local paper has to depend, confuse the 
long flowing styles of ‘Carlyle’ or 
“Gibbons” with journalistic ability, 
forgetting that few people care or claim 
to have read these eminent authors. 
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Readers want the snappy approach, and 
Lord Northcliffe, who had an uncanny 
sense of the ordinary person’s reading 
ability, gave orders that no articles in 
his papers should exceed three to four 
hundred words. There is a wisdom in 
this, but success in attaining it depends 
upon severe pruning, demanding sus- 
tained mental effort on the part of the 
writer. 

Do not preach to the reader : let him 
think that he is making up his own mind. 
Publish the article, without appearing to 
smother it with a strong dose of political 
flavouring and let the logical conclusion 
bring out the case for Labour’s policy. 


It is sometimes stated that the lack of 
local headline news reduces the interest 
in a local paper, but that is not always 
true. The local political and trade union 
world has plenty of news value informa- 
tion, but the writing up of it requires an 
objective, subtle and insidious approach. 


One is often impressed by the ability 
of journalists who, upon being handed 
a dry council or government statistical 
report, whip it into a front-page story, 
with appropriate attractive headlines. 


Best Size 


On the technical side of a paper’s 
production there are differences of 
opinion as to the suitable size, but we 
find 12in. by 1oin. to be ideal, being 
easy to handle and read. The front page 
should, as far as possible, be reserved 
for news. 

Readers resent advertisements being 
thrust down their throats. The main 
story or article should not exceed 600 or 
700 words and the other shorter stories 
kept down to about 300-400-500 words. 
‘The main feature article fits well into 
the middle pages and should be devoted 
to topical industrial or political themes 
not exceeding 1,000 words. 

It is advantageous to keep a special 
page for trade union news, and a special 
feature for notes of women’s interests, 
political and otherwise. 

A half-page for readers’ letters limited 
to about 180-200 words 1s always attract- 
tve. When readers write abusing and 
rarely flattering you, at least they are 
reading the paper. 

No paper can exist without revenue 
from advertisements, unless, of course, 
it is heavily subsidised, but it is essential 
that they shall appear in suitable pages, 
and in appropriate places without lower- 
ing the tone or transforming your 


journal into a trading mart. Therefore, 
it would be advisable to seek the advice 
of an expert newspaper draughtsman in 
the setting out of the advertisement 
columns, and then, as far as possible, 
stick to the plan. 

Finally, the editor ; he who gets all 
the kicks. Too often a paper becomes 
the venue for interested persons to 
splash their own names or those of their 
friends with such monotonous regularity 
as to sicken the readers and offend 
persons whose efforts, although of news 
value, are completely ignored. A 
successful editor must be as tactful as a 
diplomat, and as strong as a dictator to 
avoid such possibilities. He must be 
honest and objective and, if competent, 
allowed to get on with the job. If not, the 
best service you can do for him and the 
paper is to appoint another. Only in this 
way will it develop a style and personality, 
instead of becoming drab and insipid. 


Don’ts on ‘‘Views’’ 


It is a great mistake to cram the paper 
with people’s views. There should be 
only one view, and that the editor’s. It 
is his privilege and responsibility to 
interpret the mews, which should be 
largely determined by an honest assess- 
ment of the party’s policy upon any 
particular problem. 

No paper purporting to be the organ of 
the Labour Party can allow its official 
columns to be exploited by persons dia- 
metrically opposed to or determined on 
misrepresenting our policy. Contrary 
opinions should be ventilated in a contro- 
verstal column, and nowhere else. 

Of course, when new policies are 
being framed, or old ones modified, 
there should be ample room and time 
for discussion. Above all, the editor 
should see that the articles are written 
impersonally. Too many “‘I’s” in an 
article, as in a speech, soon become 
offensive. 

There is seldom any difficulty in the 
supply of material. National and local 
figures are usually pleased to contribute. 
In addition, good news and articles can 
be obtained from the Labour Press 
Service. The greatest problem is sorting 
out and turning down whatever is un- 
desirable. Indeed, in refusing an article, 
you may have transformed a life-long 
friend into an inevitable enemy. 

Finally, keep the paper lively and 
vigorous and your readers, even if they 
disagree with you, will come back for 
more. 
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MEETINGS CONTROVERSY—THREE VIEW-POINTS 


We Can Pull The Crowds 


But You Must Study Your Area 
Says Alderman W. H. VAUGHAN, Secretary, Aberavon D.L.P. 


The article by Bernard Sullivan in 
last month’s issue puts a _ leading 
question. It cannot be answered or its 
solution gained by any hard and fast 
rule. Something, however, has to be 
done about it. 

The successful meeting varies from 
constituency to constituency. The same 
even applies within a constituency itself. 
That is why its solution lies not in any 
hard and fast rule. 

Constituencies differ in the physical 
sense. In my own Division we have the 
small mining village as well as the 
decent-sized township. Because of this, 
each require varied treatment in the 
arranging of meetings. It is useless, 
therefore for a Secretary to assume that 
the same method can be pursued all over 
his constituency in gaining a successful 
meeting. 

One is staggered nowadays in view of 
this fact at the sad lack of improvisation 
shewn by Party Secretaries of many 
years’ experience. It goes something like 
this : I have a speaker ; must get some 
posters out, and then leave the rest to 
pot-luck. I agree with Bernard Sullivan, 
in these days of counter-attractions, we 
must move from there. 

On the other hand, I disagree entirely 
with him when he suggests that despite a 
Labour Government there is less interest 
in political work than in the old days. 
Interest is intense. We do lag, however, in 
our means of advertising and thus getting 
an audience to the meetings. 

Value of Window Bills 

Firstly then, the days of posters and 
leave it at that is over. The hoardings 
today are so crowded with cinema 
posters of such dimensions as to make 
our Labour Party meeting poster almost 
disappear entirely. I soon learned that 
and fell back upon other devices. 

Because, unless we learn from experi- 
ence we are not doing our job properly. 
The antidote to the hoardings I found 
was a small but attractive window-bill ; 
placed in members’ houses and other 
places of vantage. Pick out houses that 
most people pass on their way to shop 
or to work. The printing of tickets is 
also imperative; whether for sale or 
otherwise. 


Distribute these to workers who are 
prepared not to leave them on the 
mantelpiece or place in a drawer ; but 
actually to disperse them around in the 
works and among their neighbours. 
Experience here again will reveal whom 
can be trusted to do the job and whom 
to avoid. 

Supplement this by getting a ““men- 
tion” in the local papers well beforehand 
and particularly during the week-end 
prior to the meeting. It is amazing how 
forgetful people can be in these days and 
we must combat that. This “mention” 
must not be a drab affair. It should 
contain a short biography of the speaker 
and any recent activities of his. 

Secondly, we must move away from the 
idea now that a meeting can be run simply 
by the procedure ! Chairman’s remarks ; 
then the speaker ; questions and dispersal. 
It must be much more colourful than that 
where the need demands. 

That is why a close study of the 
constituency is required. In the small 
mining village where community interest 
is more pronounced, we arrange for a 
children’s choir ; or other musical items 
to be given before and after the speaker. 
This creates atmosphere; but much 
more important than that, you get the 
parents along to see and hear their 
children on the stage. Incidentally to 
them, but important to us, they also hear 
the speaker. I have found, too, that the 
speaker does better because a warmth 
has been created. Another method by 
way of supplementation is the use of the 
loud-speaker the day before and on day 
of meeting. 

Choosing Speakers 

Thirdly, there is the choice of speaker. 
I agree we often have no choice, but 
must take what we can. The demand 
from local party areas is always for the 
“big guns’ and one cannot persuade 
them otherwise. Yet experience here 
again has shewn that the “‘big guns”’ can 
be terribly disappointing. 

People expect too much and disap- 
pointment at the “big guns” not coming 
up to expectations can be intense. Very 
often, too, speakers are placed in an area 
they are totally unsuited for. That is why 
I say and emphasise that a constituency 
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and its meetings need close study and 
analysis. This enables flaws, where they 
exist, to be remedied. 


Summed up, the conclusion one 
comes to after giving this much thought, 
is that political interest is as keen as ever. 
It is, I think, keener than ever. Our 
problem now is how to make our meet- 
ings widely known by the people ; watch 
out for those in our Party and Parlia- 
ment who are in the news or likely to be 
in the news and as a result can be a good 
attraction in the advertisement sense. 
And these, mind you, are not always the 
“big guns,” as we call them. 


Personally, I believe our people are 
mistaken and misguided in always 


wanting the “‘big shots.”? We have today 


young M.P.’s who are very capable 
thinkers and propagandists. Each and 
every one of them can deliver the goods 
all right. 

Some better than others, I admit, but 
they are worthwhile propositions for 
public meetings. IT IS OUR JOB AS 
SECRETARIES OF CONSTITU- 
ENCIES TO SEE TO IT THAT WE 
PROVIDE THEM WITH A GOOD 
AUDIENCE BY EACH AND EVERY 
MEANS AT OUR DISPOSAL. 

Incidentally, one is entitled to take 
pride in the fact that as a result of 
following these simple precepts it is a 
very rare thing now to have a poor 
meeting in this Division. 


Pack Your Meetings This Way 


By JOHN PINKERTON 


John Pinkerton is well known for his work as Propaganda Officer and Meetings Organiser 


I have read with great interest Mr. 
Bernard Sullivan’s article on ‘“‘What’s 
Wrong with our Meetings,”’ and I must 
agree with his viewpoint on certain 
aspects, but I strongly disagree with his 
statement that our meetings nowadays 
are not attracting audiences. 

Further, he is mixing the purpose and 
importance of the meeting organised for 
the education of members of the Party 
on policy, with public meetings, which 
deal with policy on more general lines, 
and here is where we find the difference 
between the meetings of the early days 
of propaganda and present-day. 

It is very evident from our experience 
that the holding of weekly public meet- 
ings is no longer possible. Those days 
are gone when the whole family made 
its Sunday evening pilgrimage to the 
I.L.P. Institute or Local Labour Party 
Rooms to hear a quite unknown speaker 
preaching the gospel, and we may cast 
nostalgic thoughts to the good old days, 
but what was then an ideology is now a 
practical possibility. 

As Bernard Sullivan so rightly says, 
“Outside attractions, cinema, radio, etc., 
have killed the regular public meetings 
of the type of a generation ago and that 
is why we must adjust our ideas to the 
needs of the day and alter our meetings 
to suit present-day needs.” 

Mr. Sullivan is wrong when he says we 
do not have good and well-packed meet- 
ings. We have had and are still having 


hundreds of really first-class meetings in 
spite of all the counter-attractions of 
Sunday cinemas and top-line speakers 
available at the turn of the radio switch. 
The secret of the success at the meetings is 
ORGANISATION. 


Invite Organisations 

It is not the slightest use thinking we 
can have good meetings simply by a 
management committee of a party agree- 
ing to the suggestion by one of its 
members that as it is a long time since 
we had a meeting, let’s write to Trans- 
port House for a speaker, and think that 
that is all that is necessary. 

What is necessary, and of paramount 
importance is to choose the time for such 
a meeting, a time when some topical 
issue is being discussed by everybody, 
secure the speaker and make sure he 
knows the subject and never mind his 
name, then organise the publicity on the 
subject of the meeting, with advance 
press notices, posters, and tickets of 
invitation addressed personally to sym- 
pathisers and all the organisations in the 
locality who are likely to be interested or 
affected by the issue (i.e., Chambers of 
Commerce, etc., on Nationalisation of 
Transport, National Farmers’ Union, 
etc., on Agricultural Bill, ‘Towns 
Women’s Guilds, etc., on questions re- 
lating to Food, Housing and _ social 
services ; doctors, hospital and nursing 
staff on Health Services. 
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A classified business telephone direc- 
tory, available in any Post Office, will 
assist in untold ways in gathering 
information about these organisations. 

Posters should be attractive in design, 
and remember that a poster that is a 
mass of lettering cannot be easily read 
by the passer-by. See that the salient 
information is printed in type which can 
be easily read, and above all, see that the 
posters are displayed in the most 
prominent places. Tickets should also 
be drafted with care so that the recipient 
will feel that his presence is really needed 
at the meeting and that he will be 
missing something of importance if he 
does not turn up. Consideration should 
be given to the type of hall required for 
your meeting and brighten it up with a 
tasteful display of posters, pictorial and 
letterpress, all of which are available 
from Transport House. 

If there 1s a cinema available with an 
organ or orchestra it is almost certain that 
these can be hired to play items whilst the 
audience are assembling before the meeting 
and also at the interval and end. The same 
applies where there is a male voice or mixed 
choir available. 

One further point and by no means 
the least important, have an adequate 


supply of literature available. See that 
it is well displayed on a stall set up in 
the entrance hall or foyer, and have a 
number of literature sellers moving 
about the hall before the meeting com- 
mences. See that the audience is ushered 
into their seats by stewards with a 
pleasant smile, thereby indicating to all 
that they are welcome. 

Invite the local and district press to 
send reporters and see that there is a 
table available for them as near the 
platform as possible. 

Do all the above jobs well and the 
meeting will be a success. It means hard 
work but it is worth it, not only have the 
audience enjoyed the meeting but they 
leave with the opinion that the Labour 
Party is a party that means business and 
is businesslike in all its ventures, and 
once satisfied they come again. 

Where are good meetings held with- 
out a platform that includes the Prime 
Minister, Foreign Secretary and Lord 
President of the Council ? you ask. 

In all those constituencies throughout 
the country that have carried out 
thoroughly the advice as outlined here and 
which has been sent out in printed form by 
the Organisation Department of the 
Party over the past years. 


Facts, Not A.B.C.A. Talks 


By W. J. STIMPSON, Secretary and Agent, Deptford L.P. 


Bernard Sullivan’s premise is wrong 
and his conclusions, therefore, false. 
There is not less political interest than in 
the old propagandist days, there is more. 

But attendances at Public Meetings is 
not a standard of comparison. An over- 
emphasis is, and has always been, placed 
on the value of public meetings. People’s 
interest to-day is the realistic one of 
accomplishment, not apologias or ex- 
planations about difficulties. 


‘They want to see the houses, not listen 
to erection figures. They want to experi- 
ence the personal advantages of Health 
Services, Education, 'They’re uncon- 
cerned about the theories of national 
ownership, but are concerned about its 
economic results. 


We have gone beyond the impersonal 
conception of society which was the 
early fire of our Movement—it is the 
delivery of the goods which determines 
the judgment. And the people, having 
put Labour in Power, are waiting the 
delivery and prepared to give Labour a 


reasonable time for so doing. ‘That is the 
political interest of to-day. 


“*Talking Down’’ 

Do I find myself on somewhat com- 
mon ground in the reference to “special- 
ists and the education of leaders?” In 
the: heyday of success, the Labour Move- 
ment is now being told it must educate 
itself and there is a spate of “talking 
down’”’ by newly-arrived “‘intellectuals”’ 
trying to put a political alphabet into 
A.B.C.A. methods creating a facade of 
seeming importance, but of little real 
worth. 

Edbcation, real socialist education to 
the only people who matter, the electors, 
will come, is coming, through the legis- 
lation of a Labour Government and the 
administration of Local Authorities. 

Should these fail in bringing the ab- 
stract theories of the past into solid, con- 
crete achievements to the doorstep and into 
the personal life, then our day will have 
gone for ever and no borrowed A.B.C.A. 
would beckon it back. 
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Blueprint For Redistribution 


By Councillor G. L .DEACON, Secretary, Surrey Federation of 
Labour Parties 


Long before the Boundary Com- 
mission for England published its pro- 
posals for the County of Surrey, the 
Surrey Federation of Labour Parties 
was only too well aware of the unsatis- 
factory nature of some of its constituen- 
cies. 

From the point of view of size of 
electorate the present Chertsey Division 
is a case in point; the 1946 register 
shows a total of 104,418 electors and 
the area made up of three complete 
urban district areas with bits and 
pieces from five other local government 
areas. Other constituencies with large 
electorates are Wimbledon, Merton and 
Morden (98,673) and Kingston (97,684). 
Then there is the present Farnham 
Division (75,784) with two urban dis- 
trict areas and five pieces of other dis- 
trict councils. 

One glance at the map is enough to 
condemn the Farnham Division, a long 
tortuous strip running down the 
western boundary of the country from 
Bagshot in the north to Hindhead and 
Haslemere in the south, and yet in- 
cluding the major portion—but not all 
—of Woking! What a mess! 


Federation’s Scheme 


Well, we knew this had to go, and 
any scheme of redistribution would 
have to “clean up” boundaries and 
abolish anomalies. Furthermore when 
we learned that, to give some effect to 
a more equal representation all over 
the country, the “quota” per seat would 
be 55,181 electors, we knew that Surrey 
would be allotted more than the pre- 
sent 14 seats. 

The Federation decided not to wait 
for the Commission’s Report and 
worked out a scheme in advance. We 
worked upon the same principles that, 
we understood, were to govern the 
Commission’s labours, i.e.: 

1. Keep to present Local Government 
boundaries. 

2. Aim at a quota of 55,181 electors, 
with “toleration” limits of 41,368 
one way and 68,976 the other (“as 
far as practicable.”) 

3. Bear in mind the character of the 
population in the sense of com- 
munity interest. 


4. Consider geographical unit and 
accessibility. 

Taking all these factors into con- 
sideration, it became clear to us that, 
whereas the arithmetical quota for 
Surrey might be 19% seats, in practice 
the job could not be done well with less 
than 20 seats 

The Boundary Commission produced 
a scheme for 19 seats. In our opinion 
they did this by paying strict attention 
to one (the second) of the above prin- 
ciples and set aside the other three. 
They violated boundaries affecting 
Wimbledon, Merton and Morden, 
Epsom and Ewell, Sutton and Cheam. 


Very Confusing 


The carving up of two well-integrated 
borough areas, such as Epsom and 
Ewell and Sutton and Cheam, and the 
mixing up of their wards with Surbiton 
in the west and Carshalton in the east 
will, if carried through, produce utter 
confusion in the minds of the average 
elector in those areas, with consequent 
political apathy. This is not the way 
to develop civic interest and com- 
munity spirit. These considerations 
should come before arithmetical calcu- 
lations. Better have one more seat in 
Parliament, if necessary, than sow con- 
fusion in well-populated areas. 

The same thing, although perhaps 
in a lesser degree, can be said about 
the “lopping off” of the Abbey Ward 
of Merton and Morden and putting it 
with Wimbledon. 

Another defect of the Commission’s 
proposals lies in the proposed new Dork- 
ing Division, consisting’ of one relatively 
smalls Wrbane) District areal (viz, 
Dorking), with the open areas of the 
Dorking and Horley R.D.C. in the west 
and the Godstone R.D.C. in the east. 
Two areas, each of nearly 100 square 
miles with a “waist-line” in the centre, 
and with little or no public travelling 
facilities between one part and_ the 
other. The main transport runs north 
and south whereas the Division runs 
predominantly east and west. 

The Federation submitted an alterna- 
tive which provides for the total 
of 20 seats necessary to give effect to 
all the principles mentioned earlier: 
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which cleans up the boundaries in a 
manner that is obviously necessary: 
and which avoids the grave errors in 
the Commussion’s Report. 


Twenty Seats Needed 


Actually the Commission agreed with 
the Federation’s scheme in respect of 
13 divisions, but we put forward seven 
others against the remaining six. 


We suggested separate seats for 
Mitcham (47,744), Epsom and Ewell 
(45,776), Surbiton (43,246), Sutton and 
Cheam (61,493), and we have re- 
arranged the Godstone and Dorking 
areas in a manner that we think is 
more workable. It is true we include 


Surbiton as a separate division, whose 
electorate in October, 1945, was slightly 
below the quota, but this is a growing 
area and already the 1946 register 
shows an electorate within the quota. 


Now that the Boundary Commission 
has to start all over again we have 
time to reconsider our already carefully 
considered proposals. I can foresee few 
changes on our own part, however. 
Indeed, we worked according to the 
principles which the Commission ts 
now being instructed to apply. 

Twenty seats, therefore, for Surrey, 
and it is up to us to see that they are 
all, or most of them, TWENTY 
SEATS FOR LABOUR. 


We Need Women’s Sections 


By SARA BARKER, Regional Woman Organiser, Yorkshire 
East and West Ridings 


Controversy has been aroused recently by statements that Women’s Sections are 


redundant. 


Here, Sara Barker replies to these contentions and in so doing gives 


interesting background information on the work of a Woman Organiser. 


The first women organisers to be 
appointed by the National Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, to work 
in close co-operation with their men 
colleagues in the districts, began their 
task about 1919. 


The old Labour Women’s League, 
founded in 1906, had laid a firm founda- 
tion upon which a powerful women’s 
movement was to be built. 


The upheaval of the first world war 
had accelerated both the political and 
economic demands of women, and the 
partial extension of the franchise to 
women in the 1918 Act had whetted 
their appetites for political activity. 


The 1918 constitution of the Labour 
Party wisely made provision for the estab- 
lishment of women’s sections on a Divi- 
sional, Local Labour Party or Ward 
basis. They are not separate organisations, 
but integral units of party machinery. The 
only passport acceptable for membership of 
a women’s section 1s individual membership 
of the Labour Party. 


The sections are the corner-stone 
upon which the Labour Women’s Move- 
ment is built, and the key to the work 


which women organisers carry out in 
the interests of the party. 


Housewives’ ‘‘Union’’ 


It is the task of the women organisers 
to direct the work of sections so that 
they become valuable training grounds 
for every phase of party activity, The 
most effective sections plan their work, 
and their syllabuses become most useful 
educational instruments for general 
political and cultural questions, thus 
adding to the benefits women members 
derive from general party activity. 

The ideal section aims at catering for 
the interests of professional and indus- 
trial workers, as well as the housewife. 
Nevertheless, the women responsible for 
the important task of homemaking far 
outnumber women in any other trade or 
profession, and to this large band of 
women members, the section becomes 
“a trade union,” through which she can 
make her special demands for justice 
and recognition. 

‘The extent of the influence of section 
activity is often determined by the 
effectiveness of co-ordinating mach- 
inery in a division. The woman organiser 
will endeavour to build up in each 
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division a Central Committee, in the 
case of a single or divided borough, and 
a Federation in a County Division. 
These co-ordinating bodies hold regular 
aggregate meetings to which every indi- 
vidual woman member in the division is 
entitled to attend. 


An Executive Committee representa- 
tive of all sections in the division plans 
work embracing all the sections, to 
strengthen the organisation of women, 
increase women’s membership, and to 
arrange educational functions beyond 
the scope of one section. Perhaps one of 
the most valuable features of such co- 
ordinating machinery is the spirit of 
comradeship and the healthy compe- 
tition which the gatherings engender. 


A third, and very wide field of activity 
for the woman organiser, lies in the 
direction of the Labour Women’s 
Advisory Councils. 


These bodies, usually built on the 
basis of divisional representation, group 
together the sections over a number of 
constituencies. The Councils afford the 
most spectacular and effective means of 
arranging extensive educational, propa- 
ganda and organising efforts, through 
area conferences, one-day, week-end 
and week’s schools, which in almost 
every area attract very considerable 
support. 

The Speakers’ Forums, which have 
become a feature of Advisory Council 
work, are rendering yeoman service in 
the training of speakers, whilst the arts 
and crafts competitions and drama 
contests add a cultural touch to our 
work which is most vital and stimulating. 


The great County Rallies of Labour 
women rank among the most spectacular 
events in the whole of Labour Party 
activities, and serve as a source of 
wonderful inspiration. 


Not a ‘‘Nursery’’ 


The Advisory Council business meet- 
ings are in themselves a first-class train- 
ing for both officers and representatives, 
and over a long experience [ would claim 
that the conduct of these meetings 
would serve as a model to all sections of 
the Party. 


Our women’s moyement has never 
been what some people imagine—a 
“nursery.” From its inception it has 
been an extra training and battle ground, 
where women could prepare themselves 
for responsibilities within the party, and 


to make themselves into effective rank 
and file members. 


Thousands of women have entered the 
Labour Party via the portals of the 
women’s sections who otherwise might 
never have joined. The Party aims at 
mass membership. Any unit of party 
orgamsation which can help that member- 
ship to become a “‘mass movement’ of 
trained, alert minds is doing a job worthy 
of the cause in which we believe. 


It will be the woman organiser’s task 
in the future, as it has been in the past, 
to ensure that the women’s movement 
shall make a great contribution towards 
consolidating the position of the Labour 
Party as a great political force. Her 
specialised job, in itself, brings her into 
the closest contact with the general 
work of the party, but in no way is her 
work limited to that field. 


Many times she is called upon to help 
in general organisation, opportunities 
come for contact with the Trade Union 
Movement, elections of all types make 
their demands upon her time, and it is 
frequently her privilege and pleasure to 
serve the wider movement in committee, 
in the lecture room and on the platform, 
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The New Appointments 


Appointments to the new posts of 
Assistant Organiser for Scotland and 
for Lancashire and Cheshire have 
been made. 


Mr. W. G. MarsHaLt, aged 40, 
organiser for West Fife L.P. and a 
member of the Party for 20 years, has 
been appointed Assistant Organiser 
for Scotland. He was on the staff of 
the Ministry of Works (Mines Section) 


from 1943-1945. 


Mr. Joun F. Hint, aged 35, agent for 
Cambridge T.C. & B.L.P., has been 
appointed Assistant Organiser for 
Lancashire & Cheshire. Before going 
to Cambridge he was at Kingston-on- 
Thames and was also formerly on the 


executive committee of Manchester 
City L.P. 


Mr. W. D. Garnett, aged 25, of 
Fairford, Glos., has been appointed 
agent at Cirencester and Tewkesbury. 


Mr. F. C. Burton, of Stroud, Glos., 
is to be agent at Stroud. He has held 
various local party offices. 


Mr. WiLitaAM Merritt, aged 24, has 
been appointed agent at North Ken- 
sington. He acted as election agent 
in North-East Leeds at the General 
Election. 


Mr. L. A. Dore, aged 28, of Stoke- 
on-Trent, goes as agent to Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. He® assisted’ “Wo ee 
Throup, agent at Nelson and Colne. 


New Regions Are Planned 


Outside of Scotland and London, 
regional organisation is a comparatively 
new development of Labour Party 
organisation. 


The first Regional Council was estab- 
lished in South Wales in conjunction 
with the Trades Union Congress in 
1937. This was followed by the forma- 
tion of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Regional Council, a purely party organi- 
sation in 1938. 


During the war, Councils on the 
Lancashire and Cheshire model were 
established in Yorkshire, the Northern 
Counties, the West Midlands and the 
East Midlands. 


Regional Councils are made up from 
representatives of the Labour Party 
organisations and Trade Unions in the 
region. Unions affiliate their member- 
ship in the region either nationally or 
through the area and district com- 
mittees. 


Existing Regional Councils now count 
their affiliated members in hundreds of 
thousands. 


There can be no doubt that the 
Councils have proved their worth. Tory 
propaganda has made reference to them 


as a factor behind Labour success in the 
General Election and certainly they did 
a good job of work preparing their 
constituency organisations for the fight. 


Appointment of Organisers 


Also, they have been invaluable in 
organising the most successful member- 
ship campaigns of recent years and 
increasingly they are being recognised 
as the leaders of political Labour in their 
regions. : 


Regional organisation is now to be 
extended to the Eastern Counties and 
the Home and Southern Counties. 
Inaugural conferences are to be held 
early in March, and the new Regional 
Councils should be functioning by the 
middle of the year. 


An indication of the growing responsi- 
bilities and activity of the Councils is 
the appointment by the National 
Executive of Assistant Organisers to 
work with the Organisers in Scotland 
and Lancashire and Cheshire, who are 
also secretaries of their respective 
Regional Councils. (See above.) 


: These developments in Party organisa- 
tion will pay dividends at the next 
General Election. 
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PARTY CONVERSATION 


How’s Your League of Youth? 
By COLIN MACPHEE 


SOMETHING like two hundred and 

fifty League of Youth branches are 
now functioning in various parts of the 
country. It’s a good start after the close- 
down of the war years, but undoubtedly 
the development of these branches is 
very uneven. 

Some, like Dewsbury, in Yorkshire, 
with its 300 members, are going great 
guns and are the centre of a great many 
useful activities. Others, faced with the 
competition of well-equipped non- 
political youth clubs and the many 
counter-attractions which exist to-day 
are finding it difficult to enrol youth 
under lLabour’s banner. A_ helpful 
attitude on the part of the parent Labour 
Party can do much to assist these 
smaller League branches. 

Remember that with conscription many 
of these branches are being carried on (some 
of them amazingly efficiently) by seventeen 
and eighteen-year-olds. That’s a bit dif- 
ferent from pre-war doys when the age 
limit went up to thirty. So, it’s pretty 
obvious that the League branches need all 
the friendly assistance they can get from 
the parent body. 

One way the “‘big”’ party can help the 
young folk is to see that they have the 
use of Party premises for meetings as 
often as possible and at least once or 
twice weekly. This is a big help, for 
continuity is needed to arrange an 
attractive programme. Out at Tun- 
bridge Wells the League branch has 
built up its membership to 150 in next 
to no time, largely because it is able to 
run three and four meetings and social 
events a week. 

Next, see that the Party delegates to 
the League are suitable for the job. It’s 
no good sending the well-intentioned, 
“‘sergeant-major’ type. who want to 
run the League their way. That attitude, 
very definitely, is “‘out.’”’ On the other 
hand, anyone with the knack of getting 
on well with young folk can do much to 
put a League branch on its feet. 


* * * 


Speak For Yourself 
(HOCK-FULL of good sense on the 
elusive art of public speaking is 
Harold Croft’s “Guide to Public Speak- 
ing’ (Labour Publication Dept.: 8d., 


post free). Harold does not speak with- 
out the book on this subject, for few 
men in public life to-day can ‘“‘get’’ 
and hold a political audience quicker 
than he can. 

He speaks all too seldom nowadays, 
but those who heard him at the Bangor 
Summer School last year got a taste of 
his quality. Well, all the experience he 
has garnered in something over forty 
years’ work for the Movement has gone 
into his booklet and it should be a 
“must” for all who wish to express them- 
selves easily and effectively in public. 

* * * 
Paper Supplies Fixed 

Paper supplies for the Spring elections 
have now been fixed. 

The candidates’ allocations will be on 
the same basis as that for the 1946 
elections, but the Head Office quotas 
have been substantially reduced. There 
will, of course, be no county council 
elections this year. 

The candidates’ allocations will be as 
follows : 

Urban Districts 
2,500 electors or part thereof in wards 
or divisions, 1 cwt. 
District or Parish Councils 

600 electors or part thereof in electoral 

divisions, 28 lbs. 


MONEY —CASH 
BRASS —TIN 


Call it what you like 
ips wey 6 


FUNDS $33 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL. 
THE ‘“FUND-RAISING’’ 
SPECIALISTS 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 
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The New Registration Plans 


A Summary of the Recommendations 
By JOHN PINKERTON 


‘The Report of the Committee on 
Electoral Registration has now been 
published and can be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office, York House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.z2, price 6d. 
net. We give below a summary of its 
recommendations. The Report will be 
brought before Parliament in due 
course. 


Electoral Registration 


(2) As soon as practicable there should 
be a reversion to the use of a canvass 
and of registration forms as the basis 
of electoral registration. 

(1) In order that the register may be as 
closely up-to-date as possible at the 
time of its publication: 

(a) there should be no qualifying 
period of residence for registra- 
tion, but a person should be 
registered for the address at which 
he is normally resident on the 
qualifying date. 

(b) the procedure in respect of claims 
and objections should be abbre- 
viated. 

(iii) Two registers each year, published 
on October 1st, and March 1sth. 

(vii) Service Voters—Registration of 
Service members will depend on each 
individual making a declaration of 
residence. 

(viii) Arrangements should be made for 
voluntary entrants to the Services to 
make the necessary declaration. 

(ix) Entrants to Service under 21. A 
communication should be sent to each 
individual when he reaches the age of 
20}, drawing his attention to the pro- 
cedure for registration. 

(xt) The Registration Officer should 
notify each Service voter that his 
name is on the register and give him 


ELECTION HINTS—Continued 


information necessary to enable him 

to vote. 

(xii) Registration facilities should be 
brought to the notice of members of 
the Forces not on the register. 

(xiit) Seamen. Registration of seamen 
should be by canvass and the Registra- 
tion Officer should send proxy 
appointment form. 

War Workers. Exceptions to the 
general rule that a person must reside 
in the United Kingdom should now be 
confined to members of the Control 
Commission for Germany and Austria. 


Postal and Proxy Voting 

Civilians—Parliamentary Elections 

(xvi) All the classes of persons now 
entitled to vote by post should con- 
tinue to be entitled and Parliamentary 
candidates should be allowed to vote 
by post. 

(xvii) A circular should be issued by 
Home Office to Registration Officers 
pointing out scope of law enabling 
a person to vote by post. 


Local Government Elections 

Provisions should be made for postal 
voting at Local Government elections 
by all classes of persons who are entitled 
to vote by post at Parliamentary, except 
persons who no longer reside at the 
addresses for which they are registered. 


Service Proxy and Postal Voting 

(xx) Existing provisions enabling Ser- 
vice voters to vote by proxy or if they 
are in the United Kingdom, by post 
or in person, should continue for both 
General Elections and bye-elections. 

(xxt) Provision should be made for 
members of the Forces serving over- 
seas to vote by post as well as by 
proxy, at a General Election. 


that their printers are aware of non-liability of purchase tax in the cases of ordinary 


election addresses and poll cards. 


All candidates and agents for elections should obtain Conduct of Local Elections : 
I copy, 1/3 post free ; 6 copies, 6/- post free. 


MORTON’S FOR STATIONERY 


PR EE TE LEY | A TT EST LT RT LT LE SS a ESN SSS 
Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 
PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS, 
etc. as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices. 


MORTON?’S, 52 TULSE HILL . 


LONDON, S.W.2 
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Election Hints 


Some points on Local Elections where Councils retire in thirds 


I. 


Day of Election. The Day of Election shall be the first Monday in April, 
or if that is Easter Monday, the last Monday in March; or in either case such 
other day not being earlier than the preceding Saturday or later than the following 
Wednesday, as may for special reasons be fixed by the County Council. 

Nomination. Last day for delivery of nomination papers to the Returning 
Officer, 5 o’clock in the afternoon on the 12th day before the day of election (i.e., 
if the Day of Election is March 31st, last day for delivery of nomination papers is 
5 o’clock on March 17th). (Sundays and Bank Holidays are excluded from the 
computation.) 

Every candidate must be nominated by two electors for the electoral area or if 
the area is divided into wards, for the ward, as his proposer and seconder, and 
must be signed by them. 

No person shall sign more than one nomination paper in respect of the same 
candidate, nor for more than one ward, or district, nor shall he sign more nomination 
papers than there are vacancies to be filled in the electoral area or ward as the 
case may be. 

Candidate’s Consent. A person shall not be validly nominated unless his 
consent given in writing on or within one month before the last day of nomination, 
and attested by one witness is delivered at the place and within the time appointed 
for the delivery of nomination papers. 

A Form of Consent can be obtained from the Clerk of the Council. 

Telegraphed Consent. A candidate who is outside the United Kingdom as 
a member of the Forces, a seaman or a war worker abroad, can give his consent 
to nomination by telegram. His consent need not be attested, but the telegram 
must be sent on or within one month of the last day for nominations and be 
delivered to the Returning Officer by or before the last day for nominations. 

Filling up the Nomination Paper. Addresses of proposer and seconder 
are required. Any default can invalidate a paper. One christian name should be 
signed in full, as one initial is held not to disclose identity. J. Smith may be (John) 
(James) (Jasper) (Jonathan) Smith. Place of abode is residence, not a business 
address. See that the candidate’s abode gives the name of town or village. 

Note.—Deliver more than one nomination paper to the Returning Officer. At 
previous elections an only nomination paper proving faulty has caused candidates 
to lose nomination. 

Validity of Nomination Papers. After the expiration of the time for delivery 
of nomination papers, the Returning Officer shall examine them. Ordinarily, the 
Returning Officer has no jurisdiction over the qualification of a candidate. He 
decides on the validity of the nomination paper as a legal form. His decision that 
a paper is valid cannot be questioned, but if he decides that a paper is invalid the 
decision can be subject to review on an election petition. He notifies the candidate 
of his decision and publishes the notice of nomination on the following day. 

Appointment of Polling and Counting Agents. Notices must be received 
by the Returning Officer at least two clear days before day of election. Send the 
notices well beforehand if possible. Ascertain from the Returning Officer how 
many agents are allowed. The agents must make a declaration of secrecy. The 
Returning Officer will supply declaration forms. 

-Recount. A candidate or agent may request a recount before the result is 
declared, but there is no statutory provision for this and consent is at the discretion 
of the Returning Officer. 

Equality of Votes. The Returning Officer may give a casting vote by word 
of mouth or in writing. If he does not do so, the double return makes the election 
void and a new election will follow. 

Imprint must appear on all bills, placards and posters. 

Flags, Banners and other Marks of Distinction are prohibited. 

Candidate’s Right to Free Use of Schoolroom. In effect, Section 69 of 
L.G.A., 1933, gives candidates the same claim to the use of public elementary 
schools as for parliamentary elections. No payment can be claimed for use of the 
rooms, but charges can be made for incidental expense such as light, heat, id 


cleaning, etc. . an 
No Purchase Tax. Parties should take an early opportunity of ascertaining 
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